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Churchill Calls For 


Postwar Safeguards 


Advocates British-American Col- 
laboration to Prevent Recur- 
rence of War in Future 


OTHER PLANS ARE PROPOSED 


New League of Nations, Federation of 
World Democracies Are Also De- 
bated to Preserve Peace 


The chief object of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill’s visit to Wash- 
ington was to plan for united action 
in the war against Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. His primary purpose in 
addressing Congress was to explain 
the need for united action and to 
make clear the general nature of the 
campaign which the Allies must 
wage if they are to win. 


But that was not his whole pur- 
pose. He closed his address with a 
strong appeal for attention to post- 
war problems. He called for united 
action which should outlast the war. 
He advocated a common effort in 
building a permanent peace after the 
war is over. He concluded his ad- 
dress with this ringing declaration 
of policy: 


For Permanent Peace 


Members of the Senate and members 
of the House of Representatives, I will 
turn for one moment more from’ the 
turmoil and convulsions of the present 
to the broader spaces of the future. 

Here we are together facing a group 
of mighty foes who seek our ruin. 
Here we are together defending all that 
to free men is dear. 


Twice in a single generation the 
catastrophe of world war has fallen 
upon us. Twice in our lifetime has the 
long arm of fate reached out across the 
oceans to bring the United States into 
the forefront of the battle. If we had 
kept together after the last war, if we 
had taken common measures for our 
safety, this renewal of the curse need 
never have fallen upon us. 


Do we not owe it to ourselves, to our 
children, to tormented mankind, to 
make sure that these catastrophes do 
not engulf us for the third time? It 
has been proved that pestilences may 
break out in the Old World which 
carry their destructive ravages into 
the New World from which, once they 
are afoot, the New World cannot es- 
cape. 

Duty and prudence alike command, 
first, that the germ centers of hatred 
and revenge should be constantly and 
vigilantly curbed and treated in good 
time and that an adequate organiza- 
tion should be set up to make sure 
that the pestilence can be controlled 
at its earliest beginning before it 
spreads and rages throughout the en- 
tire earth. 

Five or six years ago it would have 
been easy without shedding a drop 
of blood for the United States and 
Great Britain to have insisted on the 
fulfillment of the disarmament clauses 
of the treaties which Germany signed 
after the Great War. 

And that also would have been the 
opportunity for assuring to the Ger- 
mans those materials, those raw ma- 
terials, which we declared in the At- 
lantic Charter should not be denied to 
any nation, victor or vanquished. 

The chance has passed. It is gone. 
Prodigious hammer strokes have been 
heeded to bring us together today. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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A Message to Youth 
By J. Edgar Hoover 


(The following statement was prepared for the readers of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, the Weekly News Review, and The Junior Review by the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.) 

As the smoke of a world at war rolls higher over the international horizon, 
there is driven home to each of us the deep appreciation of all that we Ameri- 
cans have to enjoy. Uppermost in the thoughts of all high school students should 
be the building of a greater security for the United States. Each can do this 
best by first being a good citizen himself and then by enlisting others in our 
national army of good citizens. By this means we can best preserve our country 
from the desperado, the bank robber, the kidnaper, and the far more dangerous 
foes, the spy and saboteur, crafty enemies who would willfully pillage our 
program of national defense. 

Today, perhaps as never before, America is most in need of strong and brave 
young men and women. There has never been a time when they were in 
such demand. 

As an illustration I refer to the selection of the men of the FBI. They must 
be college trained in law or accounting or have extensive investigative ex- 
perience and a knowledge of some foreign language. They must possess char- 
acters that are unblemished. Yet, for every Special Agent who is appointed, 
some 1,000 applicants are considered. A man may be an outstanding football 
player, he may be the leader of his class, his personality may be excellent, but 
if he lacks the fundamental qualities of soul and heart to command him, he is 
not qualified to wear the FBI gold badge of honor representing Fidelity-Bravery- 
Integrity. 

Many of our youths are shying away from legitimate opportunity and are 
choosing the rocky, unkempt road of crime. During the year 1940 and the 
first half of 1941, age 19 predominated in the frequency of arrests. Second 
and third were ages 21 and 22, respectively. Age 19 has predominated in the 
frequency of arrests during five of the last nine years. It is a national disgrace 
that so much of our crime is caused by persons who have not reached the 
voting age. 

I believe that a main reason for the disregard of law by youth is the dis- 
respect for law and order on the part of many adults. When a youngster breaks 
the law, the chances are good that his home life had something to do with it. 

We of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are constantly working to build a 
national respect for law and order. We do not want to be regarded solely as 
hunters of men; we would much rather be looked upon as preventers of crime. 

The young men and women of high school age can be of great service in 
making the United States a better place in which to live. They should be good 
citizens, do what is right, cultivate the respect of their associates, and the door 
of opportunity shall not remain closed. 


Allies Map Strategy 
To Beat Axis Powers 


Action on World-Wide Front Is 
Planned to Insure Total De- 
feat of Our Enemies 


NEW HITLER MOVE EXPECTED 


Turkey, Spain, Portugal, and Northwest 
Africa May Become Crucial 
Points in World Struggle 


(In connection with this article, ref- 
erence should be made to the map 
which appears on page 8.) 


The war news which comes to us 
at the dawning of the new year is 
mixed in character. In the main, the 
reports from Asia are bad, while 
those from Europe are more favor- 
able. The bad news from Asia is 
about the Philippines. These islands 
are being invaded. The defenders 
are outnumbered and there is serious 
danger that this American territory 
may be temporarily lost. Ordinarily, 
news of this kind would cause dis- 
may in this country. It has been a 
long time since any of our lands have 
been invaded and conquered-—even 
temporarily. 

Americans are not so disheartened 
as might be expected, however, be- 
cause they realize that the war is 
world-wide. It engulfs the whole 
globe. Fighting is going on along 
many fronts. In a war of this kind, 
people do not become unduly excited 
about what happens on any particu- 
lar front. They are thinking about 
the struggle as a whole and they learn 
to judge the importance of each battle 
by the effect it is likely to have upon 
the outcome of the many-sided war. 


Far Eastern Theater 


Judged in this way, the battle of 
the Philippines is important but not 
vital. If we hold the islands, they 
can be used as a base for attacking 
Japan when the time for an offensive 
against that nation comes. They can 
also be used as a naval and air base 
from which we may attack the Jap- 
anese supply line as the Japanese 
wage their campaign against Singa- 
pore. If the Japanese get the Philip- 
pines, they will have a base from 
which they can attack Singapore. It 
will be easier for them to take that 
great fortress. They can also send 
ships and planes from the Philip- 
pines to carry on their attack upon 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Singapore is also threatened. The 
Japanese are moving down the Malay 
Peninsula with a large army. If they 
advance much farther, they will be 
in a position to attack Singapore from 
land and air. They may also send 
their navy to attack it from the sea. 

Singapore is of greater strategic 
importance than are the Philippines. 
If the Japanese capture it, they can 
probably conquer the Netherlands 
Indies, for the British and Americans 
will have no good base for their ships 
and planes in that general region. 
This would be a serious matter, for if 
the Japanese take the Netherlands 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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RUBBER 1S RECLAIMED from old tires as an important conservation measure. 


ACME 


These tires are going 


into a grinding machine which prepares them for reprocessing. 


The Week in Defense 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


William Knudsen, director of OPM, 
has reported that the new victory 
program calls for the production of 
1,000 heavy, four-engine bombers a 
month. All plane, tank, gun, and 
ammunition factories, and shipyards 
are to run 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week, as quickly as they have 
enough workers and materials to 
keep up that pace. 

* . i 

Tires have become a precious com- 
modity, and many people are looking 
into the possibilities of having their 
old ones retreaded. The Consumer 
Division in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration tells what to expect 
from this reconditioning. It says that 
the expense of retreading amounts 
to about 40 or 50 per cent of the 
cost of a new tire, and that the re- 
treaded tire gives 75 to 80 per cent of 
the mileage furnished by a new one. 

* * * 

Fiorello La Guardia, director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, announced 
that Congress may soon be asked to 
provide funds for the purchase of 
50,000,000 gas masks for civilians. 
The masks, made in five sizes, would 
cost about $3.75 each, but would be 
given free to people living in the At- 
lantic, Gulf, and Pacific coastal areas. 
Civilians who received the masks 
would be required to carry them. 

*~ * * 

Since the outbreak of war, Congress 
has passed a war appropriations bill 
which calls for the spending of $10,- 
077,000,000. OPM reports that this 
boosts U. S. authorizations for war 
purposes to $74,440,000,000. 

* * * 

OPM has asked the public not to 
rush to the stores to buy blackout 
materials. It says that windows and 
doors can be covered with such 
things as blankets, quilts, bedspreads, 
small rugs, or other materials which 
are already to be found in the home. 
The things need not be black so long 
as they hold back the light. 

= * * 

Weather forecasts in the United States 
are being trimmed down so that 
nothing will be given out which 
might help enemy airplanes and war- 
ships. One can still look in the paper 
to find out whether to wear rubbers 
or put on an extra sweater. But 
long-range predictions are out, and 
nothing will be said about wind di- 
rection and cloud conditions. No 


more weather maps will be pub- 


lished, either. 
* * * 

Red Cross workers have mobilized 
to collect a war campaign fund of 
at least $50,000,000—more if possible. 
The war has placed new burdens on 
the organization, and it has been 
spending more than $1,000,000 a 
month. 


* * * 


Ten thousand government employees 
in the nation’s capital have been 
preparing in recent days to move 
to other cities. The agencies for 
which they work can operate just 
as efficiently elsewhere, and are be- 
ing shifted in order that depart- 
ments which are busy with war ac- 
tivities will have room to expand. 
Cities to which some of the organ- 
izations are scheduled to move are 
St. Louis, New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 

* + * 

Every family in the nation should try 
to save and turn in 50 pounds of 
waste paper each month for the gov- 
ernment-sponsored salvage cam- 
paign. This is the quota announced 
by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson. The old paper is needed for 
the making of corrugated paper 
boxes. And Henderson states that 
14,000,000,000 pounds of waste paper 
will be required during the coming 
year for this purpose. 

* * - 

Congress has provided an appropriation 
of $20,000,000 to be used toward the 
completion of the Inter-American 
Highway from the Mexican border 
to the Panama Canal. The highway 
now runs from the United States 
through most of Mexico. The 
measure states that the countries 
through which the road is to pass— 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama— 
shall pay one-third of the construc- 
tion costs. The new funds approved 
by Congress will pay for surveys and 
initial construction along a 1,550- 
mile stretch. 

* * * 

After an investigation, a special com- 
mittee from the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported that the Axis na- 
tions have honeycombed Latin Amer- 
ica with air bases, fuel and arms 
storage depots, and short-wave ra- 
dio stations. It uncovered evidence, 
for example, that the Axis controls 
five airports in Guatemala within 
easy bombing distance of the Panama 
Canal. 


How You 


(The following suggestions, pre- 
pared by the editors of The American 
Observer, have been approved by the 
Office of Civilian Defense.) 


N order to determine how best the 
readers of THE AMERICAN OB- 

SERVER might cooperate with the war 
effort, the editors of this paper have 
consulted officials of the Office of 
Civilian Defense and prepared the 
following list of activities suitable 
for young people in the high schools 
and colleges of the nation: 

1. Guard against waste. Nearly every 
article we use is manufactured by 
machines and trained workers. Both 
machines and workers are needed for 
defense, so make your clothing and 
other manufactured goods last as 
long as possible. Do not waste food. 
There is no shortage of food prod- 
ucts, but large quantities are needed 
for the Army and Navy and for the 
people of Britain. The more we can 
conserve food, the more can workers 
and producers be spared for other 
tasks. 

2. Save money. Instead of spending 
your money for things you can do 
without, lend it to the government. 
There are two good reasons for do- 
ing this. First, ,the nation needs 
money to win the war. Second, buy- 
ing heavily when goods are scarce 
pushes prices higher and _ higher. 

Everyone can lend money to his 
country by purchasing defense 
stamps regularly. If necessary, you 
can give up small luxuries now and 
then in order to buy your weekly 
stamps. 

3. Collect defense materials. News- 
papers, magazines, rubber tires, old 
pipe, worn-out aluminum utensils, 
and discarded pieces of machinery 
can all be used. You will find junk 
dealers eager to buy these things, 
and you can earn money for defense 
stamps by selling them. 

4. Help with relief work. Join at least 
one organization which is helping 
war sufferers and providing comforts 
for men in uniform. If there is a 
chapter of the Red Cross or Junior 
Red Cross in your school, you will 
find it doing excellent work. Join 
any group you like, but do not for- 
get that it is what you do after you 
join that counts. 

5. Take care of your health. You can- 
not do your work if you are ill. The 
war is causing a shortage of doctors, 
nurses, and medicines, so by keeping 
well you will help the nation get 
along in spite of the shortage. Wide- 
spread colds and influenza may seri- 
ously hamper war work this winter. 





Can Help 


Help to prevent their 
avoiding colds yourself. 


spread by 


6. Do not telephone unnecessarily if 
you are requested not to do so by your 
local telephone company. In many de- 
fense areas, the telephone companies 
have more calls than they can con- 
veniently handle. There is much ur- 
gent business to be transacted by 
telephone, and it should have the 
right of way. 

7. Learn air-raid rules. About a third 
of the people live in areas where air- 
raid safety measures must be taken. 
Learn what you should do when the 
alarm sounds, and carry out every 
drill quietly and regularly. Air raids 
may never come, but we need to be 
prepared. 

8. Do not spread rumors. Remember 
that many unreliable reports come 
to us as news. Do not believe re- 
ports that are not confirmed either 
by our government or the British 
government. Passing unconfirmed re- 
ports on to others excites them un- 
necessarily. 


9. Keep up the spirits of those around 
you. Be cheerful, make your sacri- 
fices without grumbling. When you 
are not busy with your war activi- 
ties, work and play as if there were 
no such thing as war. Enjoy your 
games and sports and other recrea- 
tions in the old way, and have all 
the fun you can. Dont let Hitler “get 
you down.” Our enemies would like 
to have us become gloomy and pes- 
simistic over temporary setbacks. 

10. Defend Americanism. This great 
nation is made up of people of all 
races and almost all nationalities. In 
our Army, our factories, and our 
schools, people whose parents came 
from Germany, Italy, and Japan are 
working with other Americans for 
the United States. Do your best to 
see that no one is made unhappy 
because his parents came from a na- 
tion with which we are now at war. 
By doing so you will defend the spirit 
of liberty and democracy for which 
we are fightng. 

Naturally, if you see any evidence 
of Fifth Column activity or of lack 
of patriotism, report it to your local 
police. But do not go out of your way 
to make life unpleasant for innocent 
foreigners in this country. 

These are the things which the 
government hopes you will do as 
your part in the winning of the war. 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is in con- 
stant touch with the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and other agencies, and will 
let you know of other suggestions 
which may be made. 














For Victory 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 








First call on the mercy front 
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Seeing South America... xv 


N the early days of aviation, the 
| flight over the Andes at the Uspal- 
lata Pass, which connects Argentina 
and Chile on the route from Santiago 
to Buenos Aires, was one of the most 
famous as well as most dangerous 
and spectacular in all the world. It 
is still breath-taking in its grandeur. 
It is no longer an unusual experi- 
ence to soar above the lofty Andean 
peaks, but one still feels the sense of 
adventure as he takes off on this once 
hazardous flight. 

I think that all the 14 passengers 
in our plane felt a stir of excitement 
as we left the port at Santiago late 
one fine, cloudless morning and 
spiraled above the city of Santiago 
for several thousand feet and then 
turned eastward toward the snow- 
clad peaks which overlook the city. 
Each seat was equipped with a tube 
leading to an oxy- 
gen tank. People 
frequently become 
ill traveling at 
such a great height 
and the oxygen 
revives them. I did 
not feel the need 
of oxygen myself. 
In fact, I was as 
comfortable as I 
had been when we 
were flying near the surface of the 
earth. 

It was only a little while after the 
flight started until we were among 
the peaks. This was not our first ex- 
perience in mountain flying in South 
America by any means. In fact, we 
had been over the mountains or in 
sight of them constantly since we had 
first caught a glimpse of the Andes 
in Colombia. But never had we seen 
peaks like these, and never will we 
see them anywhere unless sometime 
we should chance to fly among the 
peaks of the Himalayan range in 
southern Asia. 

There are 300 peaks in the Chilean 
Andes any one of which is higher 
than any peak in the United States, 
and we passed so close to a num- 
ber of these that it seemed almost 
as if the wings of the plane would 
strike them, though, of course, they 
were at a considerable distance. The 
highest of them, Aconcagua, reaches 
an altitude of 23,000 feet. One time 
my niece, Joan, asked the steward 
if there was not danger of our brush- 
ing against a mountainside. But he 
told her that it was at least two miles 
away. 

We were told that the plane would 
fly directly over the famous statue, 
the Christ of the Andes, and all the 
passengers were craning their necks 
to see it. I suppose some of them 
assumed, as I carelessly did, that this 
statue would tower mountainlike and 
be clearly visible. That was, of course, 
a foolish assumption, for this famous 
figure of Christ is only 26 feet in 
height, and since it is located in a 
valley, it would at best be almost in- 
distinguishable to a passenger on the 
plane. On this particular day it could 
not be seen at all because there had 
been a heavy snow the night before 
and it was still completely covered 
as we flew over it. 

The Christ of the Andes was 
erected in 1904, at the conclusion of 
the peaceful settlement of a danger- 
ous quarrel between Argentina and 
Chile. It was placed on the boundary 
line between the two countries. On 
it is carved this inscription: 





Walter E. Myer 


Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentina 
and Chile shall violate the peace 


they have pledged at the feet of 


Christ the Savior. 


When I was in Santiago, I found 
some of the people there quite in- 
censed about something which had 
been written concerning the Christ 
of the Andes by a writer in the 
United States. In his well-known 
book on South America, this writer 
discussed the Christ of the Andes and 
said that when it was being set up a 
quarrel broke out between Argentina 
and Chile. The people of Chile wanted 
the figure of Christ to face their 
country, while the people of Argen- 
tina declared that it should face east- 
ward. The author said there was 
such a heated quarrel over which 
way the statue should face that the 
two countries almost went to war. 

Our friends in Santiago said that 
nothing of the kind had happened 
and that there was no foundation 
whatever for the story. As a matter 
of fact, they pointed out, the statue 
does not face toward either country. 
The boundary at that point runs 
north and south, and the statue, 
which is placed squarely on the line, 
faces up the boundary line toward 
the north. This is an illustration of 
the way carelessness and sensational- 
ism on the part of visitors from the 
United States sometimes cause bad 
feeling. 
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Within about three quarters of an 
hour from the time we had started 
over the mountain range, we had 
erossed the divide. The peaks soon 
faded in the distance and beneath us 
was a flat, level plain. This was Ar- 
gentina. For about an hour we flew 
over what seemed to be a desert, flat 
as a pancake and uninhabited. Then 
we came to the rich farming section 
of Argentina. There were fields and 
farmhouses and villages beneath us. 
But the land was still monotonously 
flat. By five o’clock, about six hours 
after we had left Santiago, we were 
landing at Buenos Aires. The air- 
port is located quite a way out of 
the city and it took us about an hour 
and a half to drive to the hotel. 


We had our first sight of 
this metropolis of South 
America after dark. We saw 
at once that Buenos Aires 
was very different from the 
other cities we had seen in 
South America. It is a great 
modern city, often called the 
“Paris of the West.” 

But before I tell you any 
more about Buenos Aires, let 
us get a general picture of 
Argentina as a whole. 

We had crossed at about 
the middle of the country. 
This section includes the 
richest agricultural region of 
Argentina. The land is di- 
vided into great farms or es- 
tates, each farm being oper- 
ated as a large-scale business, 
using modern equipment. 

But this central section is oy no 
means all of Argentina. That coun- 
try stretches for a distance of 2,300 
miles north and south, or about 
three-fourths of the distance from 
New York to San Francisco. It is 
about 900 miles across at the widest 
point. The southern third is sparsely 
settled and is given over quite largely 
to sheep raising. The climate in that 
part of the country is severe, espe- 
cially in the southern tip. 

The northern part of Argentina is 
hilly, heavily wooded, with tropical 
vegetation, and is poorly developed. 

The central section, where most of 
the people live, has a temperate cli- 
mate. Since it is south of the equa- 
tor, the winter, of course, coincides 
with our summer. While we were in 
Buenos Aires in late June, they were 
having quite severe winter weather, 
according to their standards. But 
the temperature was only a little be- 
low the freezing point. Thermometers 
in Buenos Aires seldom reach much 


below freezing, and snow is rarely | 


seen. There is green vegetation the 
year round. The summers, which 
come during our winter months, are 
very hot. A temperature of above 
100 degrees Fahrenheit is not un- 
common. —Walter E. Myer. 
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The Christ of the Andes 
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News Quiz of the Week | 














Strategy of War 

1. Why is the United States not con- 
centrating its entire military strength 
in the Pacific? 

2. What is the strategic importance 
of the Philippines? 

3. What three setbacks has Hitler re- 
ceived in Europe during recent weeks? 

4. Why are Spain, Portugal, and Tur- 
key likely to figure in the war? 


Postwar Planning 

1. What suggestion did Prime Min- 
ister Churchill make with respect to 
the postwar period? 

2. Why did the League of Nations 
fail to preserve the peace? 

3. What plan has been advocated by 
Clarence Streit in his book Union Now? 

4. Which of the plans of postwar re- 
construction do you think would be 
most iikely to preserve the peace? 


Miscellaneous 

1. Where is the Christ of the Andes 
located and why was it erected? 

2. Where are the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon? 

3. Name five ways in which students 
may help the defense program. 

4. What important legislation has 
Congress enacted since we became in- 
volved in war? 
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Hotel Clerk (to inexperienced 
guest): “Of course, you’ll want run- 
ning water in your room?” 

Guest: “Why? Do I look like a 
trout?” —SaFE DRIVER 





“Can you knock a golf ball out of 
sight?” asked golfer MacThistle of 
golfer MacTavish. 

“Aye, but I’m not going to.” 

—TALE SPINS 





Prof. 
please!” 

Voice from Back Row: ‘“Coca-cola 
for me.” —SCRIPPAGE 


(rapping on desk): “Order, 


Assessor: “Have you a garage on this 
place?” 

Taxpayer: “Wait until I go see. My 
wife just went to take the car out of 
a —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“Do you think I’m conceited about 
my brains?” 
“Nonsense! I’m sure that nothing of 
the kind ever entered your head!” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





A man was running along the street 
shouting at the top of his voice: “No! 
No! Certainly not!” 

A policeman stopped him and said, 
“Here, you, what’s the idea?” 

“Tt’s all right, officer,” was the reply. 

—Tiw-Bits 


Teacher: “Name the five zones.” 
Pupil: “Temperate, intemperate, 
war, postal, and o.” 
—Atlanta Two BELLS 





Used Car Prospect: “Say, what 
makes this car jerk so unmercifully 
when you put it in gear.” 


Resourceful Salesman: “Ah, that 
proves it’s a real car. It’s so anxious 
to start.” —SELECTED 




















“Edgar was so eager to come.” 
CARTWRIGHT IN COLLIER'S 
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The Week at Home 


President and Prime Minister 


The visit of Prime Minister 
Churchill to the United States re- 
sulted in progress along three lines: 
first, he and President Roosevelt and 
their assistants got started in the 
direction of a unified plan for the 
war. Such a plan is necessary for 
victory. The Axis powers are work- 
ing closely together. They plan their 
campaigns after careful consultation. 
Japan and Germany strike their 
blows at the time and place which 
they think will best serve the com- 
mon purpose of winning the war. 

The Allies must do the same thing. 
They must not carry on separate 
wars; America in the Pacific, England 
in Africa and the Atlantic, Russia 
along her own frontier. Everything 
which any of the Allied nations does 
must fit into a general plan of strik- 
ing the most deadly blows against the 
Axis. 

It is hard to work out such a plan. 
It is hard to decide how many planes 
the United States should send to the 
Far East, how many to the Russian 
frontier, how many to Africa, how 
many to Iceland. It is hard to decide 
how many the English shall send to 
Singapore, how many to Africa, how 
many against the German industrial 
centers, how many shall be kept in 
England to repel possible invasion. 
It is hard to decide whether Russia 
should concentrate her entire power 
along her western frontier in order to 
make as certain as possible that Ger- 
many will not turn upon her and 
crush her armiés in the spring, or 
whether, on the other hand, she 
should send some of her forces to 
attack Japan from the rear. 

President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill did not solve all 
these problems, but they agreed upon 
a general program which representa- 
tives of the armed services of all the 
Allied nations will work out in de- 
tail. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s second 
service in this country was to give 





Admiral Ernest J. King 


Congress and the nation an idea of 
the task which is before us. His ad- 
dress to Congress inspired confidence. 
He did not inspire foolish confidence 
unsupported by fact. He gave no 
encouragement to uninformed peo- 
ple who have gone about talking that 
Japan is a “pushover,’”’ and that the 
Axis can soon be conquered now that 
the United States is in the war. But 
he did show how, with the strength 
which the Allies possess, they can 


THE WAR CABINET MEETS. This is the first official photograph taken of President Roosevelt and his war cabinet. 





HARRIS AND EWING 


Seated around the table from 


left to right, beginning with Lend-Lease Administrator Hopkins (most prominent in foreground) are: Secretary of Labor Perkins; Federal Works 
Administrator Fleming; Vice President Wallace; Civil Defense Administrator La Guardia; Federal Security Administrator McNutt; Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones; Secretary of Interior Ickes; Postmaster General Walker; Secretary of War Stimson; Secretary of State Hull; President Roosevelt; 
Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau; Attorney General Biddle; Secretary of Navy Knox; and Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 


become superior in men and equip- 
ment and can in time crush the Axis 
and win a great victory. His honesty, 
his candor, his forthrightness, con- 
vinced people that he was holding 
nothing back, that they could trust 
him, and could believe in his assur- 
ance of victory, provided we do our 
part. 

Mr. Churchill’s third contribution 
was his emphasis upon the necessity 
of working out plans for a permanent 
peace (see page 1, column 1). 


Commander-in-Chief 


The shakeup of the high command 
of the United States armed services 
following the bombing of Pearl Har- 
bor has brought to the forefront of 
the Navy Admiral Ernest J. King. 
King has been elevated from his post 
as commander of the Atlantic Fleet 
to commander-in-chief of the entire 
United States Fleet. In this position 
he has supreme command over the 
entire sea-going Navy. 

Known to the men of the Navy as 
“Old Eagle Eye,” Admiral King has 
the reputation of being a strict and 
tough sea-dog—a commander who 
requires and gets the most from his 
men. He has had experience as an 
air officer and as a submarine com- 
mander. He served in both the Span- 
ish-American War and the World 
War, and distinguished himself in 
both conflicts. 


Last Acts 


Congress spent the last days of its 
1941 session in pushing through a 
number of important measures. 
Among the actions taken after the 
declarations of war on Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy were the following: 

(1) The President was given power 
to reorganize or shift the depart- 
ments of the government in any way 
he sees fit, to control all property 
owned by aliens, to manage war pro- 
duction contracts without restric- 
tions, and to censor all outgoing and 
incoming communications. The au- 


thority was given by a measure 





called the ‘First War Powers Act of 
1941,” indicating that other such laws 
are to follow. 

(2) The Selective Service Act was 
greatly broadened. The new law re- 
quires all men between the ages of 
18 and 65 who were not covered by 
the previous law to register. Those 
between 20 and 44 are made liable 
for military service. 

(3) Restrictions against the serv- 
ice of National Guardsmen and selec- 
tees outside the Western Hemisphere 
were removed. Their period of serv- 
ice was extended to last until six 
months after the war is over. 

(4) Several appropriation bills 
were passed, the chief one providing 
over $10,000,000,000 for a wide va- 
riety of war purposes. 


Rubber Rationing 


The nation gets its first taste of 
wartime rationing today, January 5. 
From now on, the sale of tires—en- 
tirely prohibited in recent weeks—is 
permitted only for health, police, fire, 
mail, and sanitation services; bus 
transportation of certain types; farm 
tractors; and a limited variety of 
commercial vehicles. 

As to the 50,000 other products 
made from rubber, they will not be 
manufactured at all or in limited 
quantities only. Among the items 
which will fall by the way are rubber 
bands, pencil erasers, athletic equip- 
ment, rubber toys, cushions, and 
swimming caps. Sweeping restric- 
tions are necessary because the Army 
and Navy need rubber to make such 
things as tires, tank tracks, hose, 
surgical supplies, life preservers, gas 
masks, and gun carriage mounts. 

Successful rubber substitutes have 
been made from such things as coal, 
gas, oil, molasses, and potatoes. But 
we need over 600,000 tons of rubber 
a year, and by the end of 1942 the 
production of substitutes will total 
only 80,000 tons a year. It will also 
be some seasons before a harvest can 
be taken from the 15,000,000 rubber 
seedlings which have been planted 
in Latin America during the last 


year. Thus, the only thing to do is 
to make present supplies of natural 
rubber last. We have a year’s normal 
supply on hand, but with care it may 
be stretched over two years. 


New Session 


The second session of the 77th Con- 
gress begins today, January 5. It 
will move into action more quickly 
than the first session, which began 
January 3, 1941, because there are 
fewer formalities and less organizing 
to be taken care of. The first session, 
coming after an election which makes 
changes in membership, always takes 
longer to launch. 

Much important legislation will be 
considered by Congress during the 
coming year, but first on the order of 
business for the new session is the 
President’s annual message. It will 
outline many of the problems which 
Congress must face, and will contain 
the President’s recommendations for 
new legislation. 

Congress will also receive the 
President’s budget message within a 
few days. Accompanied by a brief 
statement from the President, it con- 
sists of page after page of figures 
showing the estimated funds which 
the government needs for running 
expenses. The estimate will be made 
for the period between July 1, 1942, 
and June 30, 1943—the government’s 
next bookkeeping or fiscal year. 
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The Week Abroad 


Vichy vs. Free France 


The question of how to deal with 
the Vichy government of France is 
quite complicated. The government 
of that country is fascist; there is no 
question of that. It is anti-British. 
It cooperates with Germany to a great 
extent, though it has stopped short of 
complete cooperation. 

The French government has re- 
fused to turn over the fleet to Ger- 
many and it is extremely important 
to us to keep it from doing so if pos- 
sible. But if the French battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
now lying at port in the Mediterra- 
nean or down on the African coast at 
Dakar should turn against us, it would 
be a serious matter. 

Our government, 


therefore, has 
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The French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 


tried to maintain friendly relations 
with Vichy, even though we sympa- 
thize with the Free French forces, 
under General De Gaulle, which are 
actively fighting Germany. 

The French have a few possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere; the 
island of Martinique in the West In- 
dies and the little islands of Miquelon 
and St. Pierre near Newfoundland. 
We could go in and take these islands, 
but if we did so, it would offend 
Vichy and perhaps throw the French 
fleet into Hitler’s hands. Hence, we 
have made a deal with the French 
government which apparently insures 
that these islands will not be used 
as bases against us. In return, we 
keep hands off. 

It was embarrassing to our govern- 
ment, therefore, when a few days ago, 
the Free French forces seized the 
islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre 
without consulting our government. 
Our State Department protested. This 
was a hard thing for it to do. We 
should like to support the Free French 
who are fighting at our side. At the 
same time, if we do not see that the 
agreement with Vichy is kept, the 
consequences may be rather unpleas- 
ant for us. 

Perhaps, in spite of all our attempts 
to please or even ‘‘appease” the Vichy 
government, it may after awhile turn 
against us and join Germany. The 
State Department, however, feels that 
there is a chance of avoiding this. 

The question of what to do about 
the seizure of these islands was a deli- 
cate and difficult one, and it is not 
strange that, in such a difficult case, 
opinion in this country should be 
divided regarding the wisdom of the 
State Department’s action. 


“One Ship a Day” 


The Netherlands Indies has a small 
navy. It cannot boast a single battle- 
ship. It consists of only five cruisers, 
seven destroyers, and about 20 sub- 
marines. Yet this fleet, operating 
together with the air force, has scored 


astonishingly well against the Japa- 
nese. Striking out from Surabaya, a 
naval base on Java island, Dutch war- 
ships have repeatedly swept the 
waters of the China Sea. Up until 
the turn of the year, they had suc- 
ceeded in destroying an average of one 
Japanese ship a day, without loss to 
themselves. The achievement has 
been taken up by the people of the 
East Indies and turned into a rallying 
slogan—“One Ship a Day.” 


It is obvious that the Dutch Far 
Eastern colonies profited by the bitter 
experience of their mother country. 
When Hitler invaded the Lowlands 
in June 1940, Holland was overrun 
in four days. The Dutch, trusting to 
their neutrality in the European 
struggle, were tragically unprepared 
for war. They suffered not only the 
anguish of defeat. They were the 
victims also of one of the cruelest 
chapters of this war; for even after 
their surrender, they saw the Nazi 
foe swoop down upon the city of 
Rotterdam and lay it waste in the 
course of a few minutes. 

When war burst upon the Pacific, 
the Dutch did not stand by meekly, 
hoping that they would somehow be 
spared. Knowing that their empire 
would be the ultimate victim of Jap- 
anese aggression, they seized the in- 
itiative without even waiting for 
Tokyo to declare war. Their army is 
as yet but inadequately equipped. 
If the Japanese should succeed in 
landing a major force in the islands, 
the Dutch may have to give ground. 
But they are determined, at the least, 
to rob the aggressor of any fruits of 
conquest. And all preparations have 
been made to destroy the oil wells and 
rubber plantations at the enemy’s ap- 
proach. 


Crimea Offensive 


On top of their successes in hurling 


- the Nazi forces back from the ap- 


proaches to Moscow, the Russians 
have now begun a counter-offensive 
at the extreme southern end of the 
front. This new thrust is aimed at 
the recapture of the Crimean penin- 
sula, where enemy troops have been 
strongly entrenched for _ several 
months. It has been launched from 
the Caucasus mainland across the 
narrow Strait of Kerch that links the 
Sea of Azov with the Black Sea. 
If successful, it would remove the 
last immediate threat to the Cau- 
casian oil fields; would relieve Se- 





vastopol, Russia’s main Black Sea 
naval base; and would possibly give 
the Russians a foothold in the western 
Ukraine. 

The continued Nazi setbacks have 
brought to light serious rifts in the 
German home front. The curtain of 
censorship hangs heavily over Eu- 
rope’s frontiers, with the result that 
news is often blown up into extrava- 
gant rumor. But even when all ru- 
mors are discounted, the official news 
from Germany betrays the obvious 
misgivings with which Nazi officials 
look forward to the months ahead. 
The German public has been told by 
Hitler himself that in Russia the 
Axis has found an enemy “superior in 
numbers and material.’”’ No longer 
are they being assured of an immedi- 
ate triumph over all their foes. In- 
stead, they are being warned that 
the war will be long and hard, that 
victory will be achieved only through 
the utmost sacrifice. 


Mediterranean Front 


British empire forces, spurred on 
by a new commander, entered Ben- 
gazi last week to slice off another 
chunk of Mussolini’s North African 
empire. It was the second time within 
a year that the seaport, second largest 
town in Libya, had fallen into British 
hands. Their first occupation, last 
February, was short-lived, for a few 
months later a strongly reinforced 
German army came to the rescue of 
the Italians. In short order they rolled 
the British back to the Egyptian fron- 
tier. 

This time the British are confident 
that they are in Bengazi to stay. The 
city is not much of a prize. It has 
been bombed and shelled into ruins 
and its harbor is clogged with the 
wreckage of sunken vessels. But it 
will provide the British with an ad- 
vance base against the Axis forces 
now retreating westward. 

A few days ago an Axis convoy, 
after a brush with enemy naval units, 
managed to cross the Mediterranean 
and unload some supplies for the 
heavily pressed Italian and German 
divisions. But military observers in 
London doubt whether this will sub- 
stantially alter the course of the cam- 
paign. They point out that since the 
start of the offensive in mid-Novem- 
ber, over 50 Axis supply and troop 
ships have been sunk or damaged 
and that the Italians have lost, in ad- 
dition, four cruisers, two destroyers, 
and three submarines. A few ships, 
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SUPPORT FROM LATIN AMERICA. Scene in the streets of Montevideo, Uruguay, as enthusiastic 
citizens march with banners declaring their support of the democracies in their struggle against 


the totalitarian powers. 








“Going my way?” 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


these observers say, are sure to es- 
cape British raiders. But the rate of 
Axis losses has been such as to make 
it highly improbable that the British 
advance can be halted. 


Hemisphere Policy 


The “Good Neighbor Policy” that 
has governed the affairs of the West- 
ern Hemisphere for the last decade 
will be given its most severe test 
next week in Rio de Janeiro. Dele- 
gates of the 21 American republics 
are already gathering in the Bra- 
zilian capital for the conference that 
is to open on January 15. 

The meeting is an outgrowth of 
decisions taken at the last Pan-Amer- 
ican conference, held at Havana in the 
summer of 1940. 
There, the repre- 
sentatives adopted 
a resolution 


stating that ag- 
gression against 
any American 


state would be re- 
garded as aggres- 
sion against every 
other American 
state. 

A number of re- 
publics, without waiting for the forth- 
coming conference, have already lined 
up fully with the United States. Nine 
of them have declared war against 
Japan. Some have also declared war 
against Germany and Italy. Others, 
however, have limited themselves to 
breaking off relations with the Axis 
nations or have merely declared their 
“solidarity” with the United States. 

Coordination of these various 
measures so as to marshal the full 
resources of the hemisphere against 
the Axis will be the main task of the 
Rio assembly. Argentina is expected 
to raise the major obstacle to unified 
action. The Argentine public over- 
whelimingly favors the Allied cause. 
And with a few exceptions, the en- 
tire Argentine press has long been 
hostile to the Axis. However, the 
acting president of the Argentine re- 
public, Ramon S. Castillo, has ignored 
public opinion and has announced 
that his government will remain 
strictly neutral in the war. He has 
even gone so far as to ban public 
demonstrations in favor of the United 
States. 





P A inc 
Ramon S. Castillo 





Pronunciations 


Aconcagua—ah-kon-kah’gwah 

Azores—a-zorz’ 

von Brauchitsch—fon’ brow'kitch—ow as 
in cow 

Caucasus—ko’ka-sus 

Dakar—dah-kahr’ 

Himalayan—hi-mah’la-yan 

Miquelon—mee-kuh-loan’ 

Sarabaya—sah-rah-bah’yah 

Sevastopol—seh-vahs’toe-pol 
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Grand Strategy of the War 


(Concluded from. page 1) 


Indies, they will have the oil which 
they so badly need. It is commonly 
thought that if they do not take the 
Netherlands Indies, they will run out 
of gasoline and lubricating oil within 
about a year. But if they get the oil 
in this region, they will be in a po- 
sition to continue the war for several 
years unless they are successfully at- 
tacked in some quarter. 

If the Japanese conquer Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies, they can shut 
off our rubber supply. This will be a 
bad thing for us, though not fatal. 
In time, we can make artificial rub- 
ber for our war needs as Germany is 
now doing. 

If the Japanese conquer Singapore 
and the Netherlands Indies, they may 
also be able to send their fleet into 
the Indian Ocean to attack India or 
to seek contact with the Germans. 
But it is doubtful whether they would 
spread their forces that far, even 
though victorious in southeastern 
Asia. 

It is clear, therefore, that much de- 
pends upon the outcome of the fight- 
ing now going on around the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, and the Nether- 
lands Indies. The Japanese may win 
at all these points because Japan is 
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America’s unbreakable chain 


closer to this theater of war than is 
the United States or England. She 
can also use all her forces at this 
point, whereas the Americans and the 
British must maintain their strength 
on many other fronts in order to pre- 
vent a Germany victory. 


“Enemy No. 1” 


But if Japan wins all along the line 

in the southern Asiatic region, it will 
not be fatal to our cause. It will 
merely prolong the war. For, let it 
be remembered that the Far East is 
not the main theater of the war. Eu- 
rope is. Germany is our “Enemy No. 
1.” If she is defeated, then the vic- 
torious Americans, British, and Rus- 
sians can make short work of Japan. 
If, on the other hand, Germany should 
win the war, we and our Allies would 
not be in a position to combat Japan 
in the Far East. 
' This does not mean that we can or 
shall neglect our war with Japan. It 
does mean that we shall not throw all 
our forces into the Japanese conflict, 
even though the Japanese win a tem- 
porary advantage throughout the Far 
East. We shall use a large part of 
our forces in fighting Germany and 
in helping the Allies in their combat 
with her. ; 

Since Germany is our most danger- 
ous enemy, let: us see how the war 
against her is going at the beginning 
of the year 1942. At the moment, 


Germany is suffering defeat—at least 
temporarily—on three fronts; in Rus- 
sia, in Libya, and in the Battle of 
the Atlantic. 

The defeat in Russia is a serious 
blow to Germany, but not necessarily 
a fatal one. When Hitler made war 
on Russia last June, he had two pur- 
poses to accomplish. First, he wanted 
to crush the Russian armies, or at 
least to destroy so much of their 
equipment, such as tanks and planes, 
that they could not attack him. He 
wanted to break their power to carry 
on an offensive. 

Second, Hitler wanted to break 
through the Russian line in the south 
and take the oil fields of the Caucasus. 
It was very important that oil be 
obtained, for if he does not get oil 
from somewhere it.is possible that he 
may run out of lubricating oil and 
gasoline after a while; in which case 
he can no longer carry on war. 

During the summer and fall, the 
Germans went a long way toward 
carrying out these purposes, but not 
quite far enough. They drove the 
Russians back all along the line. They 
destroyed immense quantities of Rus- 
sian material. They captured the 
Ukraine where Russia’s best factories 
for the manufacture of war materials 
are located and where large food sup- 
plies are produced. 


German Setbacks 


The Nazi drive weakened Russia 
greatly, but it did not destroy Rus- 
sia’s power to fight back. When, 
therefore, the cold Russian winter 
came, it found Hitler’s armies still 
short of their goals. Moscow was not 
taken. _ The Caucasus region was not 
captured and the Russians were still 
fighting desperately. The German 
armies then began a retreat. They 
wanted to shorten their lines and dig 
in and wait for spring to resume the 
offensive. But when they started to 
retreat, the Russians were at their 
heels, destroying their equipment and 
inflicting heavy losses on their men. 

This defeat in Russia disturbed 
Hitler so much that he dismissed 
General von Brauchitsch and other 
of his military leaders and assumed 
personal command of his troops. Un- 
questionably, he is sorely disap- 
pointed today and there is discourage- 
ment throughout Germany. 

The discouragement is all the 
deeper because at the very time the 
German armies are reeling back be- 
fore the blows of the Russians, the 
English, aided greatly by planes and 
tanks from the United States, are 
clearing the Germans and Italians out 
of Libya. If they can hold this North 
African front, they will be in a po- 
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DAKAR, on the coast of western Africa, is one of the key points in the war. 


BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


In German hands it 


would become a base for attack against South Atlantic shipping. 


sition to launch a sea and air attack 
upon Italy; an attack which may put 
Italy completely out of the war. 


Hitler’s’ third setback is in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. During the 
summer and early fall, it seemed 


possible that German submarines and 
airplanes would sink so many of the 
ships carrying supplies to England 
that the English might be starved out. 
New devices for fighting off the at- 
tackers, plus the assistance of the 
United States, has turned the tide, 
at least for the time being. Sinkings 
have greatly decreased and the flood 
of goods from the United States to 
England continues. 

Nothing would be more foolish 
than to assume that Germany is seri- 
ously on the decline. She has been 
thwarted but still has terrific and 
dangerous striking power. She is 
certain to strike again either immedi- 
ately or not later than in the spring. 
The future of the world depends 
largely upon how successfully we and 
our Allies meet these attacks. We 
do not know when or where they 
will come, but it is quite safe to as- 
sume that they will be directed along 
one or more of these fronts: 

(a) Russia: Germany still needs to 
get Russia out of the way, for it is 
doubtful whether she can _ success- 
fully carry on a major war on two 
fronts. That is the kind of war that 
the Germans have always sought to 
avoid. We may expect, then, that 
Hitler will order another drive against 
Russia in the spring. 

The result of this great battle is of 
vital importance to all of us who are 
fighting Germany. If the Germans, 
in the second summer of their war 
with Russia, win decisively and break 
the fighting power of the Russians and 
force peace, they will have won a tre- 
mendous victory. They can then ex- 
tend their communications across Si- 
beria and join hands with the Japa- 
nese. They will have Russia’s oil. If 
this happens, it will be very hard 
indeed for Great Britain and the 
United States to defeat the Germans 
and Japanese. 

If, on the other hand, the Russian 
lines hold, if the Russian armies, 
even though pushed backward, re- 
main intact and still have fighting 
power, the Germans will be obliged 
to keep a large part of their fighting 
forces in Russia. They will be so 
crippled that their defeat will be 
practically certain, and it might come 
more quickly than most people sup- 
pose. It is a fact, therefore, that no 
sector of the war is more important 
than the Russian front. 

(b) The Caucasus: The Germans 


may possibly remain on the defensive 
in Russia, keeping only as many 
troops along the Russian front as are 
necessary to hold the Soviet armies 
back. They may then go farther 
south and drive toward the oil fields 
of the Caucasus by going through 
Turkey. The stakes here are very 
great. There is some evidence that 
the Germans are running out of oil. 
If they cannot get oil in the Cauca- 
sus area or in Iran, it is possible 
that they cannot go on fighting more 
than a year or so. 

(c) Spain, Portugal, and Northwest 
Africa: There are signs that Hitler 
may at any moment order his ar- 
mies to march through unoccupied 
France, Spain, and Portugal. Little 
or no organized resistance would meet 
him if he should undertake that route. 
The Vichy government of France 
might be embittered to the point of 
refusing to work further with him. 
Hitler is still hoping to get the French 
fleet, and it is possible that the fleet 
would turn against him if he should 
violate the terms of the armistice 
with France and march through the 
unoccupied territory. If, however, 
Hitler seizes Spain and Portugal, he 
can establish air and submarines bases 
far out into the Atlantic. He might 
even seize the Azores, which are one- 
third of the way from Europe to 
America. He would then be in a 
position to carry on a more vigorous 
attack upon Atlantic commerce. He 
would have a distinct advantage in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. 

If the Germans should move into 
Spain, they might go on into North- 
western Africa—down as far as 
Dakar. Then they would be estab- 
lished at a point only 1,500 miles 
from Brazil. This would intensify 
our problem of protecting South 
America. 
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Churchill Asks Postwar Planning 


(Concluded from page 1) 


If you will allow me to use other 
language I will say that he must in- 
deed have a blind soul who cannot see 
that some great purpose and design is 
peing worked out here below, of which 
we have the honor to be the faithful 
servants. 

It is not given to us to peer into the 
mysteries of the future. Still I avow 
my hope and faith, sure and inviolate, 
that in the days to come the British 
and American people will for their 
own safety and for the good of all walk 
together in majesty, in justice, and in 
peace. 

Mr. Churchill did not dwell at 
length upon the mistakes that have 
been made in the past, but he urged 
the peoples of the United States and 
Great Britain to profit by the serious 
errors which both committed after 
the First World War. “If we had 
kept together after the last war,” he 
said, “if we had taken common meas- 
ures for our safety, this renewal of 
the curse need never have fallen 
upon us.” 

But America and Great Britain 
and France, the victors in the last 
war, did not stand together. It is 
generally agreed that, after having 
won the war and having Germany 
helpless at their feet, they acted very 
unwisely. 

The trouble was not that the Treaty 
of Versailles was especially severe. 
It was on the whole a moderate 
treaty. It clipped off a little terri- 
tory from Germany, but not much. 
It exacted from the Germans the 
promise to pay a considerable sum 
of money in reparations. But the 
Germans did not pay the reparations 
and little effort was made to enforce 
this part of the treaty. The Germans 
were left free to govern themselves 
as they saw fit. 


Past Mistakes 

But while the treaty was not very 
severe, it was irritating to the Ger- 
mans. It soon became apparent that 
they were restive; that they would 
undertake to throw away all the pro- 
visions of the treaty; that they would 
rearm and seek to remove the sting 
of defeat by fighting another war. 

Faced by this fact, the victorious 
Allies had two courses open to them. 
They could have removed the provi- 
sions of the treaty to which the Ger- 
mans objected and treated the young 
German republic with extreme gen- 
erosity. If that had been done, it is 
possible, though not certain, that the 
German people would have been sat- 
isfied. 


But if the Allies did not intend 
to do this, if they intended to main- 
tain treaty provisions which irked 
the Germans, they should have stood 
together to see to it that the Germans 
did not rearm and place themselves 
in a position to fight again. 

The Allies did not do this. They 
formed a League of Nations in which 
they promised to act together and to 
use their united power against any 
nation which became aggressive and 
made war upon its neighbors. But 
the United States, the strongest of 
the Allies, refused to join the League 
of Nations. This country stood aside 
and refused to cooperate in any ef- 
fort for peace that was made in Eu- 
rope. France and England, each pur- 
suing its own interest, did not co- 
operate together. 

Germany then began to rearm. 
Hitler came to power, publicly de- 
claring that he was going to make 
Germany strong again and that he 
would then conquer the world. He 
actually went to work feverishly 
preparing for war. Still the United 
States, Great Britain, and France 
stood idly by and did nothing about 
it. As Mr. Churchill said, they could 
at any time up to five or six years 
ago have stopped Germany’s rearma- 
ment without bloodshed. But they 
waited until it was too late. 

Prime Minister Churchill urges 
that we determine now that when, 
at desperate cost, we have won this 
war, we must stand together and see 
to it that the foundations are laid 
for permanent peace. He does not 
outline in detail the machinery which 
should be set up to insure peace when 
the war is over. He merely proclaims 
a general policy. There will be much 
discussion, however, concerning the 
methods by which the Allies should 
provide for peace on a permanent 
basis when the war is over. Three 
plans are widely advocated: 


Alliance or League? 


(1) A permanent alliance of the 
English-speaking peoples. If the war 
is won by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia, these three na- 
tions will be in a position to write 
the peace terms and to decide upon 
measures of reconstruction. There 
may be disagreement with Russia on 
certain points and compromises may 
be necessary, but the United States 
and Great Britain will no doubt have 
similar aims and purposes, and they 
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A WORLD IN FLAMES. The havoc and devastation of the Second World War are already enormous. 


Can the recurrence of dreadful and widespread war be prevented in the future? 


What measures 


may be taken to ensure world peace and stability? 


can work out a plan more to their 
liking if they both stand together. 

If the English-speaking peoples, 
having won the war, work in har- 
mony, they can insure peace for a 
long time. They can see to it that 
submarines, airplanes, and tanks are 
not constructed in Germany, and if 
the Germans are wi'hout these im- 
plements they cannot start another 
war. If Germany does not start a 
war of aggression, no other nation is 
likely to do so. Only Great Britain, 
the United States, and Russia would 
be strong enough; and these three 
nations each have so much territory 
and resources that they are not likely 
to make war upon any of their neigh- 
bors. 

(2) Many people feel, though, that 
a peace imposed upon the world by 
a powerful alliance, such as a Brit- 
ish-American alliance, would not be 
satisfactory. They think that other 
nations should have a part in making 
and preserving peace. They advocate 
something like the League of Nations 
which was established after the First 
World War, but which failed chiefly 
because the United States refused to 
enter it. 

The League of Nations undertook 
to draw all nations into its fold. It 
was agreed that if any nation started 
an aggressive war against any of its 
neighbors, all the members of the 
League would take action against the 
aggressor. This rule was never en- 
forced, partly because the United 
States stayed out of the League and 
partly because the other leading na- 
tions were only half-hearted in sup- 
port of it. 

There will unquestionably be a 
strong movement for another League 
of Nations. Opinion will divide in 
the United States on this subject, 
and we may go through another 
League of Nations contest such as 
the one following the World War. 


A More Drastic Plan 


(3) The third plan is for a stronger 
organization than the League of Na- 
tions. Such a plan is outlined in a 
book called Union Now by Clarence 
Streit. This book has attracted wide- 
spread attention all over the world. 

The Streit plan is for a federation 


of democratic nations. Mr. Streit 
would establish something like a 
United States of the World. The na- 
tions which are democracies could 
join it—nations such as the United 
States, Great Britain, the British do- 
minions, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, and any others which 
maintained a democratic form of 
government. 


The various nations would handle 
their own domestic affairs just as 
the states of the United States make 
laws on local matters. But foreign 
policy would be controlled by the 
general federal government. No na- 
tion could make war any more than 
any of the states in the United States 
can declare war. There would be 
free trade among the nations belong- 
ing to the federation. If any nation 
outside the federation should under- 
take to disturb the peace of the 
world, the federation would use its 
combined force against the aggressor 
country. 


It is desirable that these and other 
plans should be examined and that 
arguments for and against them 
should be carefully weighed. If this 
is done, public opinion will be in a 
better position at the close of the 
war to decide upon the policies which 
should be adopted in the interest of 
peace and stability. 
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